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through his great work on the testimony of the oriental 
monuments and tablets to the truth of the biblical history. 
The remainder of book first is a discussion of the 
manuscripts, by Professor Curtis, of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. He examines both the traditional and 
the modern critical view of the Old Testament. F. W. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, England, treats in his well 
known style of that period from the creation to the dawn 
of human history found in the first eleven chapters in 
Genesis. President Capen of Tufts College writes the 
life of Abraham. F. W. Gunsaulus of Chicago tells the 
story of Moses. Dr. George F. Pentecost, whose work is 
always admirably done, describes the period from the 
patriarchal tent to the priestly tabernacle. Dr. MacAr- 
thur gives the history from the invasion of Canaan to the 
last of the Judges ; Rev. Martyn Summerbell that from 
the rise of the monarchy to its decline ; Rev. F. M. Bris- 
tol that of the two kingdoms of Israel ; Rev. W. T. 
Moore that of the captivity. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale "writes most instructively of 
the four silent centuries, from the close of the old dispen- 
sation to the beginning of the new." Professor J. A. 
Beet discusses the literature and manuscripts of the New 
Testament, Professor W. C. Wilkinson the life of Christ 
from his birth to his crucifixion, Professor Hart of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., the subject of the resurrection. 

The last two books are by Rev. J. Monro Gibson and 
Dr. George C. Loriraer, the latter being the editor of the 
whole work. 

This Bible History prepared in this scholarly way ought 
to be and most certainly will be of great practical value 
to that large class of Christian workers who can not do 
for themselves at first hand that sort of work required for 
the production of really valuable biblical helps, but who 
desire to have the best that exist. 

America and Europe ; a Study of International Rela- 
tions. By Wells, Phelps and Schurz. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

In the series of books on "Questions of the Day" G. 
P. Putnam's Sons have just published one under the 
above title. It contains, with much additional matter, 
the able and exhaustive article on " The United States 
and Great Britain," by David A. Wells, which appeared 
in the April number of the North American Review; the 
scholarly address on "The Monroe Doctrine" delievered 
before the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
March 31, by Edward J. Phelps; and Carl Schurz's 
speech on "Arbitration in International Disputes" 
given at the Conference on Arbitration at Washington, 
on the 22d of April. 

It is rare to find three more scholarly addresses upon 
public questions of the day brought together under one 
cover than are these. The authors are all of national 
repute and the publication of these articles in handy 
book form will be of great service in furnishing timely 
information on subjects on which there is an extraordi- 
nary amount of ignorance. We commend the book to all 
students of the subject of international concord. 

THE DEADLY MACHETE. 

Many Americans have wondered what the machete is, 
the instrument with which the Cuban insurgents make 
such havoc in hand to hand encounters with the Spanish 



soldiers. Here is a recent description of it, which shows 
how deadly and murderous a useful instrument of in- 
dustry may become when turned to barbarous and inhu- 
man uses : 

" Cuba has a terrible national weapon. It is the dead- 
ly machete. One of the horrible features of a battlefield 
when machetes have been used is the number of partly 
beheaded and fearfully mutilated bodies which are found, 
and which present a ghastly sight, even to the sturdy 
soldiers who have survived the conflict. 

The machete has played no small part in the history of 
all uprisings in the Spanish-speaking provinces, but in 
Cuba, it has done such execution that if the island should 
win her freedom, the machete ought to be included in the 
coat-of-arms of Cuba libra. It is the tool of the Cuban 
workingman. With it he earns his living cutting the sugar 
cane ; with it he cuts the wood for his fire. Indeed, it is 
the hatchet and knife combined for him. Every man in 
Cuba possesses a machete, no matter what else he does 
not own. 

It is really an implement for the fields, and a useful in- 
strument of husbandry in all sugar-growing countries, 
but so deadly is it in warfare that Spain has declared 
them contraband weapons. Since the insurrection in Cuba 
they are, of course, not sent directly to that country by 
the manufacturers, but, like much else that is forbidden, 
they still find their way into the insurgents' hands. 

The machete is made of the finest tempered steel, and 
much skill is required in its manufacture. Its blade is 
long, and broadens toward the end. It is exceedingly 
sharp, and the haft is very short. Thus the machete is a 
murderous weapon, despite tbe agricultural purposes to 
which it is applied. Every countrj' has a sword of its 
own, but Cuba is, perhaps, the only country whose sword 
is at the same time her reaping hook. 

In the conflict in progress in Cuba the insurgents have 
done such deadly execution with the machete that the 
Spaniards have decided to arm their own infantry with it, 
in order to be able to meet the insurgents on more equal 
terms. The rank and file of the Cuban insurgents, who 
come from the plantations, are not skilled in the use of 
firearms, but they make up for it by the ferocity with 
which they engage in close encounters with Spanish sol- 
diery with the deadly machete. When this happens the 
Spaniard fares badly. 

The stroke is aimed at the abdomen of the person at- 
tacked, with the intent of wounding the body below the 
waist. Then with the weapon raised to the full length of 
the right arm, the wrist is simply turned over and the 
machete makes a stroke back to the left, so as to slash 
the victim's neck, and, if possible, partially behead him. 
With one more turn of the wrist the edge of the machete 
strikes downward, cleaving the body again. In the hands 
of the insurgents, habituated to the use of the machete, 
and who are very strong these blows are fearfully effec- 
tive, and a machete wound is usually fatal. The battle 
of Baira, in which so many Spaniards were decapitated, 
was won by machetes against the best modern rifles. 

When the Cuban husbandman receives his machete it 
is not at all sharp, but he whets and sharpens it until it 
cuts like a razor. The great execution of the machete 
lies in his wonderful skill in handling it. It is doubtful 
whether an army of the most skilful swordsmen in Eng- 
land could stand up before an equal number of Cuban 
cane cutters." 



